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Publicity Measured 

This past year the Lakewood (Ohio) 
Board of Education made a survey of the 
amount of school news that was pub- 
lished in the Cleveland (Ohio) daily 
papers. The following figures were 
given: The Press printed 529 column 
inches, the News 350 inches, and the 
Plain Dealer 292 inches. Certainly the 
school system was given publicity by the 


“dailies” in: that city. 
* * * 


Night School Publishes 

A very co-operative newspaper from 
the night schools of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
just come to our attention. These schools 
have an enrollment of 26,438, but publish 
one paper that is written by the reporters 
of the Hutchinson Evening High School. 


Miss Helen Cornell is the faculty adviser. 
* * ” 


Editorials Are Friendly 

In the “Roosevelt News” of Seattle, 
Wash., there appeared a very informal 
caption for the editorials—‘“Talking It 
Over.” This idea should make the edi- 
torial page most interesting as well as a 
clearing house for all contributors. At 
the same time it avoids the “preachy 
idea” of some editorial pages. 

* >» * 


Merchant Liked “Ads” 


A business firm in Danville, Va., 
offered three prizes to the journalism 
class of the local high school for the best 
original “ads” which they would use in 
the daily papers. The contest was so 
successful that the firm wrote Mrs. Hill, 
the adviser, the following letter: 

“We are pleased with the evident in- 
terest that the members of your class 
have taken in this contest and trust that 
they may gain some practical benefit 
through the work they have done in pre- 
paring the ads. We wish to thank you 
also for your own interest in the scheme.” 

&: @- @ 


Latin Paper Grows 

The “Tempora Lincolna” is the name 
of the monthly Latin publication of the 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The size of the staff and of the paper has 
grown larger this year. The first issue 
was due for publication about the Ides of 
October. Some features were a larger 
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Here and There 


Hear Ye! 


Which story, poem, editorial, and 
essay appearing in each issue of your 
publication do you consider best? 

Which one from each department 
would be your choice for reprinting in 
The Review? 

We would like to have you tell us 
your choice and your reason for so 
choosing. Will you not join the sym- 
posuim of critics? 

Just drop us a letter with the de- 
sider articles and information, and 
watch The Review the next month for 
your co-operative work. 

Editor, Columbia Scholastic Press 

Association, 

406 John Jay Hall, 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 


fun column, student activities, news, and 
a sport page. The cost of the paper is 


only five cents. 
” * * 


Progress Is Evident 

Congratulations ‘“Wah-Sha-She”! Your 
dreams for a six-column paper have at 
last come true. The first number of the 
Pawhuska, Okla., news sheet, published 
six years ago, was a five-column bi- 
weekly publication. Then for two years 
a six-column paper, every two weeks; 
and for the last two years a five-column 
weekly was printed. Surely your evo- 
lution was a progressive one. 


WE HAVE ON OUR DESK 


Good Publicity 


A special two-page supplement to the 
“Lake Review,” Chicago, IIl., publication, 
advertising the “Chimes of Normandy,” 
an operetta. This sheet, amply filled 
with pictures of the leading characters 
and the coach, should have been an ex- 
cellent advertisement for the production 
as well as a good opportunity for the 
publication staff. The content and the 
balance of the page made it appear 


almost professional in its make-up. 
* * * 


Seniors to the Fore 
“The Signal” of Council Bluffs, Ia., and 
the “Reserve Record” of Hudson, Ohio, 


Number 3 


with their senior editions, “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here!” present pictures of 
the entire graduation classes. The “Rec- 
ord” prints both individual and group 
pictures of the seniors. Both of these 
publications pictorially record in history 
their graduating class in a visual way 
that is a tribute to the school, the class, 
and the newspaper as well. 
* * * 


Junior High in Print 

A pictorial cross-section of junior high 
life in the Northwest Junior High School 
of Kansas City, Kansas. This comes in 
the form of a pictorial supplement to 
“The Nor’Wester,” which contains groups 
of students in the Honor Society, the 
Student Council, the graduating class it- 
self, the Girl Reserves, the Campfire 
Group, the Safety Council, the orchestra, 
and a group at work on the school 
campus. The thirty-five members of the 
faculty also posed for a picture that is 
published. 


* * * 


Another Senior Edition 

The commencement number of the 
“Blue and White” from West York, Pa. 
A feature of this issue is the personal 
“Reminiscences of the Class of 1928,” 
which lists the activities and personal 
characteristics of each member of the 
senior class. There is also a double pic- 
torial page featuring the high lights of 
the class’ history. We note on the edi- 
torial page the fact that the regular staff 
edited the sixteen-page paper, but the 
finances and responsibilities were carried 


by the seniors themselves. 
* * * 


Pictures Galore 

A special souvenir edition of “The 
Gallatin,” that was sent to every grade 
school graduate in Gallatin County, Mon- 
tana. The events of the school year at 
the western high school certainly were 
graphically told by the camera man who 


snapped the pictures. Congratulations! 
+ 7” * 


New Ones Welcomed 

Proof that the students of the Free- 
port (N. Y.) High School were cordially 
welcomed by the Flyer Issue of the 
“Student.” The president of the Board 
of Education, the administrative officers 
of the school, the editor-in-chief, the G. O. 
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Council‘ and the students join in their 
welcome to the new students and faculty. 
The various departments of the school 


receive due attention in this first issue. 
aa > > 


Literary Supplement 

A twenty-four page literary supple- 
ment to “The Pennant” of Meriden, 
Conn. This first attempt for the Con- 
necticut newspaper was a very successful 
venture if one may judge the content and 
the number of contributors as criteria. 

Se * 

Anniversary Edition 

“The York (Pa.) High Weekly” in its 
fifth anniversary edition. On Friday, 
September 20, 1923, the first issue of four 
three-column pages, made its appearance. 
Since then it has grown by “leaps and 
bounds” so that now the usual edition 
contains eight five-column pages. The 
first advertising was difficult to secure, 
but now the staff has a waiting list of 
advertisers. Then, too, the alumni sup- 
port was very helpful. And finally, the 
faculty adviser, Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, 
deserves a very large share of the credit, 
for it was he who counselled the first 
staff and has continued in this capacity 


to the present time. 
* * * 


Nine Follow the Call 


That newswriting courses in high 
school lead to more ambitious efforts 
along literary and journalistic lines is 
made evident on examination of the 
records of previous Wah-Sha-Shee staff 
members after leaving high school. At 
least nine persons are continuing to fol- 
low the call which they answered while 
undergraduates in high school. 

Paul Miller, first chief of Wah-Sha- 
She, has already made a name for him- 
self in Oklahoma journalistic circles. 
After leaving Pawhuska High School in 
1924, he entered the A. and M. College 
at Stillwater where he rose rapidly to 
the position of managing editor of the 
Daily O’Collegian. His sophomore year 
completed, Miller accepted a position as 
editor of the Okemah Daily Leader. 
Within a year under his editorship this 
publication grew to be one of the most 
influential in the state, outside of the 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa papers. Miller 
is now a student at the state university 
where he is special correspondent for the 
Daily Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times. 

John Ruth, editor in 1925-26, in sport- 
ing parlance, has developed into a double 
threat man, filling with equal ease edi- 
torial and mechanical positions. It mat- 
ters little to him whether he wields a 
stubby pencil, the ear-mark of a true 
reporter, or operates the facile typewriter 
or the complicated linotype. He is good 
at each. For the last few years he has 
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been foreman of the print shop and 
makeup editor of the Osage County 
News. 


Annetta Lohman, literary editor in 
1924, has had a series of travel articles 
published in the American Indian, a 
monthly periodical printed in Tulsa. She 
expects to write a series of features on 
Osage County characters and scenes. 


One of the most versatile of Wah- 
Sha-She’s former staff members is Cleo 
Hicks, column editor in 1924, who has 
written short stories, essays, and poetry 
of high literary merit. She has been 
for two years one of the editors of 
Stephens Standard, the literary maga- 
zine of Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


Three of the. 1926-27 Wah-Sha-She 
staff members are continuing their work 
in journalism. Jane Plummer, editor, is 
issuing a weekly mimeographed sheet de- 
voted to the activities of the First Bap- 
tist Church. Writing plays, short stories, 
and poetry is still occupying part of the 
time of Anemone Pemberton Isom, fea- 
ture editor, who achieved national recog- 
nition in these fields while she was in 
high school. She has recently had a 
story accepted by one of the most widely 
circulated national magazines. Lowell 
Wedge, exchange editor, has been work- 
ing for the Osage County News for the 
last year. 


Since school closed in May, Charles 
Brown, editor in 1927-28, has had a series 
of poems published in the Oklahoma 
poetry column of the Sunday Tulsa 
Tribune. Carl Boye, sports. editor, 
handled Pawhuska athletic news for the 
Tulsa World last year. He will attend 
Phillips University at Enid this year 
where he will write specials for state 
newspapers. 

“Wah-Sha-She” 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 
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Large Issue Published 

One of the biggest journalistic at- 
tempts that was carried out successfully 
last year was the thirty-two page Grad- 
uation Edition of “The Mountaineer,” 
Grafton, West Virginia High School pub- 
lication. 

There were eight different sections of 
four pages each that were enclosed in a 
blue folder. 


The first section dealt with news in 
general and carried an announcement of 
a popularity contest that was open to 
the entire school. The editorial page 
was also included in this section. 


Section two was concerned with the 
organizations, their activities and the 
news from the various departments of 
the school. The latter included some 
curricular changes that were effected dur- 
ing the year. 


In the magazine section, number 
three, one finds poetry and several good 
short stories. 

Class activities and grade graduation 
are the features of section four. 

Having rated high in all journalistic 
contests that it entered, “The Moun- 
taineer” gave section five to journalism. 
On the front page is a picture of the 
three delegates who attended the last 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
convention in New York City. Music, 
too, is mentioned here. 


“Our School, Its Classes and Officials” 
is featured in a photogravure section, 
number six. 

No graduation number would be com- 
plete without the doings of the seniors 
so that section seven is duly filled. 

The last section is a resume of the 
year’s sports. 


Gates Abandons Office 
Duties to Turn Cobbler 
For Damsel in Distress 


Tap! Tap! Tap! The sound of a 
hatmmer! And where is the hammer? 
The hammer is in the hand of the one 
and only F. W. Gates! What is Mr. 
Gates doing with the hammer? Mr. 
Gates is pounding nails. Why is Mr. 
Gates pounding nails? He isn’t a car- 
penter. Mr. Gates, as usual, has lent“a 
helping hand. Here is the tale. 


A sophomore fell downstairs and broke 
off both heels of her shoes. Mr. Gates 
spied her sad plight and straight way 
offered to repair the situation. 

To the wood shop they went and there 
it was that the ingenious Mr. Gates, with 
hammer and pliers, borrowed from the 
janitor, and a glue-pot repaired the soph- 
omre’s slippers as well, if not better 
than a regular shoemaker could do the 
job. 

Thus ends the tale of the assistant 
principal who turned cobbler for a few 
minutes. Who can say that assistant 
principals are not versatile? 

“Polaris Weekly,” 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


States Journalistic Ideal 


The Indiana Journalistic Teachers’ and 
Advisors’ Association, which is organized 
independently of the Indiana High School 
Press Association though very close rela- 
tions exist between the two groups, has 
formulated “Our Ideal” in regard to high 
school journalism. It appears on the 
front cover of the new I. J. T. A. A. hand- 
book. It is: 


“In the right way, to write the right, 
and right the wrong, at the right time 
and the right place.” 


The School Press Review 





A Visit to the ‘‘Pressa’’ 


By Our Secretary 


OUR secretary stopped at Cologne 
this summer to attend the Interna- 
tional Press Exhibition, more fa- 

miliarly known as the “Pressa,” whose 

grounds and buildings were located on 

the east bank of the Rhine, opposite the 

city. The old part of Cologne is domi- 

nated by the magnifi- 

cent Cathedral whose 

twin spires tower 

above everything else, 

and across the swiftly 

flowing river the new 

and artistic Pressa 

buildings were watch- 

ed over by a shaft of 

their own. Between 

the town stretched 

an enormous bridge 

across which steam 

trams, street cars, 

busses, pedestrians 

and traffic of all kinds 

was passing in a 

steady stream; and 

below, steamers and 

tugs with long tows 

of coal and_ other 

bulky products passed 

up and down on one 

of the most important waterways of 

whole world. 

The Pressa buildings, the grounds, the 
exhibits, and all else, were arranged to 
conform to the dictates of modernistic 
art. Unaccustomed as we are to more 
than fragmentary glimpses of this type 
of construction, we cannot realize how 
attractive it is when viewed by itself on 
such a large scale. 

The main building, an en- 
ormous structure, displayed 
every conceivable phase of 
printing, while the historical 
development was shown in an- 
other building. To enumerate 
details is impossible, and to 
hint at the extent is almost un- 
believable. The graphic arts 
reached the highest presenta- 
tion ever attempted in this ex- 
hibition at Cologne. 

Behind the central building 
was a semi-circular structure 
with a pillared court on the 
front, facing a garden in the 
center of which was a huge fountain. In 
this building each nation had its press 
on exhibit in sections unconnected with 
one another, so that one had to pass out 
of doors to gain admission to the neigh- 
boring room: 
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The Russian exhibit was the most 
graphically portrayed of all. Not know- 
ing Russian, your secretary could see 
symmetry and design, while another 
might have seen fragments of sensa- 
tional news events which would have de- 
stroyed his appreciation of the arrange- 


A Close-up of the “Pressa” 


ment. The Spanish exhibit was the most 
beautiful, for the alloted space was made 
into the interior of a Spanish house with 
tiled floors, patios, fountains and all. 
Many countries had maps showing their 
principal geographical features, particu- 
larly Sweden, on whose rugged surface, 
twinkling lights indicated the presence 
of cities and towns. The oriental press 
was tastefully shown, though rather 


The “P ressa” 


Note twin spires of the famous cathedral in the background. 


limited. Our old friends, the New York 
Times and the Herald Tribune dominated 
the American section, and after chatting 
with the only American he could find in 
the entire exhibition, your secretary 
signed the visitor’s books and departed. 


HOUGH the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association can not have its 
own separate building for its na- 
tional high school press exhibit held in 
connection with the annual convention in 
March at Columbia University, it can, 
however, have an impressive and ex- 
tensive “Pressa” if the 
members of the asso- 

ciation so desire. 
Even in the past the 
C. S. P. A. annual ex- 
hibit was one of the 
outstanding if not the 
most outstanding of 
its kind in the country. 
Besides the hundreds 
of papers and maga- 
zines entered in the 
contests, many exhib- 
its were worked up by 
publication staffs 
showing the methods 
and forms they used 
in preparing copy for 
the final dummy, in 
laying out advertis- 
ing, and in keeping 
track of the business 
end of their papers 

and magazines. 

Interest has been added to this collec- 
tion of material by the artistic manner in 
which it has been displayed. The space 
occupied has been large, and hundreds, 
truly thousands in the course of a con- 
vention, have been attracted to the 
showing. 

For next March elaborate plans have 
been laid, so that more schools can con- 
tribute their best to lay before 
the several thousand delegates 
that probably will attend. A 
committee comprised of ad- 
visers living near New York 
will be appointed to arrange 
the exhibit. 

What Cologne did in the field 
of international commercial 
journalism, C. S. P. A. can 
and will do in the field of high 
school journalism next March. 
You will want to be repre- 
sented. 

Announcement of the revised 


committee on the exhibit and 
their plans will be announced in The 
School Press Review. The members will 
welcome any suggestions concerning 
what you can exhibit or what you 


would like to have shown. 





Here Are the Month’s Best Editorials 


Friendship 


This is worth a second reading. 


Most of us have experienced at some 
time or other the joy of having a true 
friend. One who through esteem for 
us desires to be with us and seek for 
things that would further our happiness 
and prosperity. A person with whom 
we could pal around, and to whom we 
could freely tell our troubles and share 
our pleasures. 

Did it ever occur to us that the 
teachers might want to gain our friend- 
ship? Surely they would appreciate our 
trying to make the classroom as pleasant 
as possible, and what more than that 
would be furthering their happiness? No 
one could answer questions on the lesson 
or aid better in preparation than they. 
It would certainly help us morally to ask 
the teacher about the lesson than some- 
one in our class for in the latter case we 
are apt to yield to the temptation of 
“copying.” Teachers are but human and 
are delighted when a pupil shows an in- 
terest in his work. Are we not losing a 
good opportunity to be learning more? 
The small effort we need put forth would 
surely pay us; so let’s be friends with 
our teachers. 


“Central Luminary,” 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Gentle Art of Chewing Gum 
| A different angle on an old problem. 


The gentle art of chewing gum (or is 
it gentle?) is perhaps more so for the 
chewer than for the spectator; perhaps 
more so for the chewing gum king, Mr. 
Wrigley, whose stock rises every time 
you buy a package of his gum. 

How Americans love gum; schoolboys 
chew it, schoolgirls chew it, men chew it, 
women chew it, babies chew it. A small 
Indiana town once boasted a dog who 
chewed it and when taken to call, 
hunted frantically under chairs for a 
“wad” of the delectable morsel. 


Few employers tolerate this general 
nuisance. Yet everybody likes gum. Its 
juicy, tangy, wholesome, and peppy flavor 
is what the American public craves. But 
teachers do not “crave” a room full of 
chewing boys and girls; they can’t talk 
against the noise. 

All of us have “Fiendish Friends” who, 
armed with a package of gum and seated 
behind one in the show, chew and chew; 
or pop and pop, until, in self-defense, we 
ask them for a stick. 

Let us follow the path of five sticks of 
gum which John purchased at a drug 
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store. He gives a stick to each of his 
friends. Frank takes his to _ school, 
annoys the teacher, and is sent to the 
principal. Fred takes his on the street 
car to exhibit himself to a disgusted 
public. Harry seeks employment which 
he cannot obtain because of his incessant 
chewing. Mary makes herself a nuisance 
by taking hers to the show. Let’s hope 
John chewed his at home, the proper 
place for chewing gum. 

“Gum is a man’s best friend, if chewed 
at home, but his worst enemy, if chewed 
abroad.” 

—Billy Frosch. 
“Arsenal Cannon,” 
Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Who Said, “Melancholy Days” 


This editorial makes us want to 
quit the office and seek the woods, for 
truly the Red Gods call in autumn. 


It’s autumn now. The days are cool 
and golden. The nights are crisp and 
mysterious. The roadsides are dusted 
with goldenrods and meadows rioting in 
asters and thistles. Along shady ravines 
tangle wild graps vines which abound 
with purple fruits. The squirrels are 
beginning to look for the largest and 
ripest nuts for their winter store. It’s 
harvest time in the country and the 
fruits of summer labor are being gath- 
ered in. Every year it’s the same, yet 
every year it grows more beautiful to 
the watching eye. 


The Beginning 


The philosophical editorial writer 
convinces us that the law of compen- 
sation is working as of yore. 


Lamenting souls, why lament? Studies 
can’t last forever. 

Let us pause for a moment and think 
of the many things that should make one 
go into ecstasy at the thought of begin- 
ning school. First of all, did you ever 
stop to consider that perhaps you exerted 
yourself more during summer vacation 
than through the whole school year? 
Pushing a lawn mower or cleaning a 
house will cause more fatigue than a 
geometry or history lesson. A good coat 
of sunburn in the making hurts more 
than pushing a pencil on some theme 
paper yet is no more a pride than an “A” 
composititon. The satisfaction that 
comes from a good day’s school work can 
not be gained from idleness. Whatever 
the pastime may be, it cannot equal the 
happy sensation that is the result of some 
well performed duty. In the third place, 


it is obvious that vacation can’t come 
until school begins, because school can’t 
stop before it starts. Thus, the begin. 
ning of school makes vacation possible, 
Now if some unhappy souls have not 

already been enlightened, here’s hoping 
that the above argument will stimulate 
their thoughts in a pleasant direction, 
In spite of the fact that Thanksgiving 
does not occur until late in the fall, there 
are numerous things a student can be 
thankful for on the first Tuesday of 
September. 

Polaris Weekly, 

North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To the Newcomers 


Two timely editorials which will 
interest the new students and the old 
ones, too. 


New faces greet us from all sides as 
we enter school once again. For three 
years we have watched this same arrival 
of hopefuls, and each year as we grow 
older the entering students look smaller 
and smaller. 

But looking back, and remembering 
how we appeared as we first came to the 
high school, the “new crop” doesn’t seem 
so little after all. 

As a matter of fact, they appear, as we 
look closer, to be equally as large and 
important as the older students, and 
merely look small because they are new 
and unfamiliar. 

Therefore, if the new students feel lost 
and insignificant, it is because of the new 
surroundings, for, after all, the school is 
not a large place. 

The newcomers must realize that the 
school is just as much their own as that 
of the older students and that they will 
soon find their place in our organization. 

A little confidence makes a much 
pleasanter first few weeks than a back- 


ward and shy nature. 
* * * 


Getting Settled 
This week has returned to some of us 
the drudge and trials of school work, and 
to others a life which we enjoy and on 
which we thrive. 


But to everyone it is a return to a life 
from which we will derive benefit in our 
later years. 

We have gotten away from studying, 
and it will be necessary that we train 
ourselves to concentrate again. There is 
only one sensible and philosophieal way 
to look at this matter of “settling down.” 
That is to do it immediately. There is a 
definite amount of work for each one to 
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The Junior Fourth Estate 


N that fair land of France, in which 
the sun shone so brightly upon the 
princes and nobles and bishops, while 

the rain descended so overwhelmingly 
upon the townsmen and the peasants, 
Philip the Fair, in 1302, called together 
the National Assembly or the Estates- 
General in solemn convention. To it 
came, by inherited traditions, the nobil- 
ity, or the First Estate, and the clergy, 
or the Second Estate. To it, invited by 
Philip that he might triumph in a money 
dispute with the Pope, came the repre- 
sentatives of the towns, henceforth to be 
known as the Third Estate. 

Did Philip dream that he was creating 
a power before which, the nobility, yes, 
courts and kings themselves should van- 
ish away? 

Did Gutenberg, when he and his wife 
toiled long evenings over their crude 
movable types, foresee that he was gen- 
erating a force which should carry even 
through the waters beneath the earth 
the ideal of the Third Estate, democracy, 
made possible by the Fourth Estate, the 
press? 

That this ideal of the Third Estate, 
democracy, equality of opportunity, may 
endure, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association is creating from the ranks of 
its members the Junior Fourth Estate, a 
circle of the cleanest, finest girls and boys 
in the world, pledged to serve each other 
and to serve mankind through the agency 
of the written word, journalism. 


Tue creation of the Junior Fourth Es- 


tate is the pet idea of Joseph M. Murphy, 
founder of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. Recently, Mr. Murphy se- 
lected a group of people to further the 
fruition of his long-cherished hope, Gert- 
rude L. Turner of Abington, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles F. Troxell of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Lambert S. Greenawalt of 
York, Pennsylvania, and Russell J. 
Greenly of Akron, Ohio. 

The committee named submits the fol- 
lowing suggestions for organization: 


JUNIOR FOURTH ESTATE 


Local Galleys of Groups in C. S. P. A. 
Name 


Derived from name of great work of a 
famous editor, printer, publisher, author 
or journalist. 

“The Ben Franklin Galley” of 

High School 
“The Poor Richard Galley” of 
“The James Gordon Bennett Galley” of. . 
“The O. Henry Galley” of School 


October, 1928 


By Gertrude L. Turner 


Organization 

Two Types of Meeting: 

Closed Meetings—For Individual Gal- 
leys Only. 

Open Meetings—To Provide Outside 
Contacts. » 

Each individual galley will naturally 
determine the number of meetings for its 
own group. Eight is the minimum re- 
quirement for the year. 

Each individual galley will prefer to 
choose the type of meeting suitable to 
its locality, size, ete. The committee sug- 
gests the following activities program 
with the hope that every galley will find 
material for at least ten meetings. 


Closed Meetings 


1. Initiation, including membership re- 
quirements and typical initiation cere- 
monies. 

2. Founder’s Day, on a name date or 
memory date selected from the life of 
the person for whom the galley is named. 

8. Publication Problems—Improvement 
of Make-up. 

4. Publication Problems—Improvement 
of Content. 

5. Publication Problems—Improvement 
of Style. 

6. Publication Problems—Improvement 
of Advertising. 

7. Circulation Problems—In connection 
with the Student Body, the Alumni, the 
Community. 

8. Exchange Meeting—Improvement of 
Local Publication or Publications. 

9. Publicity Meeting—To Sell the Jun- 
ior Fourth Estate and Local School Pub- 
lications to the Community, the State, the 
Nation. 

10. A Visit to the Best Available Print 
Exhibition. 

11. A Visit to the Best Available Com- 
mercial Publication. 

12. A Visit to a Type Foundry, Photo- 
Engraving Plant or Paper Mill. 

13. A Visit to the Best Available Play 
of the Year. 

14. A Meeting to Plan the Drafting of 
the Best Literary, Artistic and Executive 
Material in the School. 

15. Torch Meeting—To Pass on the 
Torch, the Flame of Inspiration that 
Must Burn Clear and Bright in Every 
Galley. 

Open Meetings 

1. A Tea for the Faculty. 

2. A Tea for the Heads of Other Stu- 
dent Organizations. 

8. A Tea for a Famous Author, Artist 
or Journalist. 

4. A Christmas Party for Poor Chil- 
dren in the Neighborhood. 


5. A Reception to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

6. A Reception to the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

7. A Reception to the Civic Club. 

8. A Debate: 

Resolved: That Journalism Should Be 
Offered in Every High School Course of 
Study. (One can easily formulate similar 
questions for debate.) 

9. An Athletic Meeting. 

10. A Meeting with the Local Adver- 
tising Club. 

11. A Meeting with the Alumni. 

12. A Reception to New Pupils. 

13. A Meeting with the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

14. A Meeting with Some Publication 
Staffs of Other Schools. 

15. A Meeting with Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions or Other Organizations of Similar 
Nature. 

The Local Galley of the Junior Fourth 
Estate will put out the best possible pub- 
lication, have the best possible time in so 
doing, serve the school, serve the com- 
munity, function through a real, honest- 
to-goodness program of activities, useful, 
enjoyable, distinctive. 


Tue material just presented is un- 


doubtedly arousing certain questions. 
May we anticipate’ some pertinent in- 
quiries? A written request to Joseph M. 
Murphy, 406 John Jay Hall, New York 
City, will bring complete information as 
to membership requirements, initiation 
ceremonies, dues and insignia, etc. 

You of 1928 are shaping the heredity 
of the next generation. Every time that 
you prefer beauty to ugliness, industry 
to laziness, truth to deceit, courage to 
cowardice, you are making those who 
come after you more beautiful, more in- 
dustrious, more truthful, more courage- 
ous. Likewise, every time that you 
choose disloyalty rather than loyalty, 
dishonor rather than faith, hate rather 
than love, you are causing those who 
come after you to be less loyal, less hon- 
orable, less faithful. 


Said the first cave member of the 
Fourth Estate, 

“T carved that fight on a reindeer bone, 

With rude and hairy hand. 
I pictured his fall on the cavern wall, 
That men might understand.” 

With this heritage of a million years, 
plus the cleanness and fineness and joy in 
creative art of your own generation, 
kindle a new torch for the service of all 
mankind to come, the Junior Fourth 
Estate. 





T WAS a little thing that caused it all, 
but then, as Michel Angelo once said 
to Cleopatra, “trifles make perfection 

and perfection is no trifle.” In this case 
it was simply a question of mistaken 
identity. I'll tell you the story in toto— 
if I pass over anything lightly it’s be- 
cause of my modesty—oh, yes, I still 
have it. 

It was my first appearance as a track 
and field star for dear old Jayle, who, in 
this particular inter-collegiate meet, was 
depending on me in the 220 and 440. I 
was looked upon as about the best sprint- 
ing prospect in the past decade of Alma’s 
athletic competition, and, if I do say it 
myself, I was in fine fettle, as Dempsey 
said before that Tunney fight in Philly. 

Back here in the dressing room I’m 
having a fine alcohol rub-down and the 
muscles and tendons are beginning to 
respond to the sturdy strokes of the 
dingy. “I’m feeling as fit as a fiddle,” 
as Lowe Hurdel, our track captain—I 
was not at Jayle when the election took 
place—said. In a few minutes I'll be 
strutting my paces before five thousand 
fans and supporters of four leading 
eastern colleges. This did not feaze me 
in the least; I have a world of confidence. 
The papers were beginning to call me 
that Jayle bird, and, moreover, were 
rating me as a twenty to one shot, so 
you can see I was a heavy favorite— 
with those odds quoted. 

“How are the old legs, Steve?” It 
was Coach Pulmyn. He was always so- 
licitous about my condition. 

“O, they’re in perfect shape, Flo.” I 
always called the mentor by his first 
name. “Why?” 

“Well, you have to set the pace for 
Hurdel, so be careful.” I almost forgot 
to tell you I was to be the pace setter, 
too. After these few encouraging words 
to me he passed on to say something 
of like import to several other of Jayle’s 
favorite stars. 

“Hey, dingy, get me the water bottle, I 
need a swallow or two.” 

The boy thrust a bottle into my out- 
stretched hand, and I took a deep swig. 
“Ugh.” 

I took another swallow, and another. 

“Good heavens! I gave you the wrong 
bottle.” The poor kid was scared white. 

_With a toss of my head and a look of 
pleasant disgust I cut at him. “It’s a fine 
time you’re telling me, you poor sap. 
Beat it.” 

“All out for the sprints!” It was the 
announcer, so I had to hustle. I nearly 
fell down off the training table. I didn’t 
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That Jayle Bird 


By T. A. Gilhool 


My feet 
Strangest 


know what happened to me. 
wouldn’t touch the floor. 
thing! 


Arounp the oval track, high-banked 


against the sunny glare, I saw a gyr- 
ating, swirling mass of humanity. My 
head was awfully big. What a silly 


It’s Different 


This story is humorously satiric. 
Its victim is the average magazine 
story of school life in which the hero 
and idol of the athletic department 
wins glory and fame for his team 
and for his school in the last few 
minutes of play. 

“The Aquinas,” 
St. Thomas College, 
Scranton, Pa. 


trick—to give me the alcohol rub! “I'll 
have that dingy fired.” This last I mut- 
tered as I danced about on the cinder 
path. 

“Line up for the 220.” 


Good grief! I’m in this. Just then 
some sap shot off a gun and I bolted! 
Around the path I sped, my head spin- 
ning with me. As a man in a dream I 
saw a frenzied, yelling blur....then I 
ran across white lines and finally thru a 
tape. But did I stop? No, not I. I 
had to run off this head, run till it 
cleared. On and on I continued my mad 
dash ....on over hurdles ....on, through 
tapes. What were they trying to do?, 
lasso me? 


Daylight was fading. Surging roars 
mounted against and stormed my ear 
drums. Still I ran! To my passing 
senses came thunderous roars—JAYLE, 
JAYLE, JAYLE! Tidal waves rushed 
anew against my ears. My already be- 
fuddled senses were now almost useless. 
Looming up against a misty skyline I 
saw the supporting bars and the cross- 
piece. The last hurdle! I'll clear it and 
—it rushed up to meet me! With a last 
mighty effort I took off, up, and up and 
—CRASH! I felt a sickening smash on 
my throat, then, a swaying, dizzy feel- 
ing of being left swinging on my chin 
in mid-air. I felt a sinking sensation— 
down,—down,—down,—and then black- 
ness and chaos. 


L ITTLE glimmerings of dancing lights 


were the first mental pictures I had of 
my returning consciousness; flickerings 
finally steadied down and people about 
me stopped their giddy whirls. Gracious! 
I’m in. bed. There at the foot of it I 


made out the track mentor and the 
trainer, Mussel Sholes. At my right 
stood the track captain and a doctor. 
Off to the side of the room, on a table 
I saw a large gold cup. What the dickens 
was that for? 

“How are you now, kid?” It was the 
captain speaking, with an anxious tone 
in his query. 

“I’m O K,” I lied glibly. 

“Boy, you’re a whirlwind.” This from 
the Coach, as he walked around to the 
head of the bed. “Here you are and 


-you certainly earned every one of them.” 


Under fell five 
medals! 

“Why—wh—” I couldn’t talk. 
words just refused to come. 

“There’s one for the 220—you won by 
a mile; and the second is for the 440— 
another big margin; the third is for the 
mile run; the fourth is for the low 
hurdles—say, I didn’t know you were a 
hurdler—and the fifth is for the high 
hurdles. That’s some day’s work. You 
were first in a couple of other events 
but the judges disqualified you because 
you weren’t regularly entered.” 

“But that cup?” I managed at last 
to stammer. 

“You carried off the high scoring 
honors, of course.” 

“Well, I’ll be—” I broke off suddenly, 
then, after a short pause—“But I fell or 
did something on that last hurdle, didn’t 
1?” 

“Hurdle? Hurdle?”, they all shouted. 
Then followed a burst of laughter. 

“What’s the matter?” Their laughing 
nettled me. 


“Why,” the track captain began after 
his mirthful outbursts had been stifled, 
“that was no hurdle. You ran off the 
cinder path and tried to jump the foot- 


had 


ball goal posts! 
Well, you could hardly blame them for 
laughing. 
Moral: One swallow may not make 4 
summer but three will go a long ways 
toward a spring. 


my startled gaze 


The 


Prefers Five Columns 


The Stadium World, of Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Washington, is one of 
the few western schools that has de- 
creased its size. It prefers a five-column 
page to one of six or seven columns. Its 
reason is that it is easier to group ma- 
terial according to type and advertise- 
ments according to locality. The addition 
of extra pages is also an easy matter. 
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The Press Club and School Publicity 


publicity have obtained in the 

public high schools. The com- 
monest is the sporadic kind that results 
from the efforts of several students, each 
of whom is acting as a press agent for a 
particular school function, often for the 
first and last time. Because this method 
lacks organization, it sometimes causes 
friction within the school and tends to 
give the tax-payers an incomplete pic- 
ture of the life of the school. 

Another kind is the publicity that is in 
charge of a member of the journalism 
class who is hired by the city daily. But 
this method usually covers only a single 
paper, and the modern American city of 
average size has one morning and two 
afternoon papers. 


M own methods of handling school 


A third method, which is unusually ef- 
fective in a small city, is to have the 
journalism class prepare and edit each 
week material for a school page in the 
city publication. In a large city, how- 
ever, this becomes impractical. 


A FEW schools have faculty advisers, 


practically trained for journalism, who 
handle all the school publicity. A few 
cities have a central publicity board in 
charge of a trained director who releases 
the publicity for all the schools in the 
system. But perhaps, most often, the 
school publicity is handled by a press 
club or an organization similar to it. 

Organized to handle the school pub- 
licity, the Press Club of Hutchinson-Cen- 
tral High School has had good fun this 
past year, learning 
some of the “how’s, 
what’s, and whens” of 
publicity. 

Tentative plans for 
the society were first 
approved by the prin- 
cipal and the head of 
the English department, 
under whose supervis- 
ion all journalistic work 
is carried on. To in- 
sure a trained person- 
nel, the club was made 
honorary and each stu- 
dent who had 75 inches 
of material (news, fea- 
ture, or literary) pub- 
lished in the school 
newspaper, “The Hutch- 
In-Sun,” automatically 
became a member. Be- 
cause such students had 
already proved them- 
Selves journalistically 
they were capable of 
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By Helen L. Cornell 


Helen N. Cornell 


Faculty Adviser of the Hutch-in-Sun 
and teacher of the Journalism 
Class Mentioned 


handling — under supervision —all re- 
leases for the daily newspapers. Attrac- 
tive pins were furnished to members. 
The fact that the organization was hon- 
orary was an incentive and a challenge. 


Ar the start, the Hutchinson Press 


Club. adopted as its slogan, “Publicity 
that is well done will walk across the 


Press Club of Hutchinson-Central High School 


Buffalo, New York 


city editor’s desk on its own feet.” Ex- 
cept in two instances, all publicity sub- 
mitted has been published. 

The first job was the publicity for the 
school play, “Merton of the Movies.” 
Since this was the initial attempt, the 
campaign outlined was extremely con- 
servative, and included only the advance 
notice, lists of committees, announce- 
ments of the cast, and liberal sprinklings 
of pictures—including those taken by 
photographers from the papers as well as 
those furnished by the Press Club. 

This afforded excellent practice, during 
which the members learned the follow- 
ing practical points: 

1. Give each paper its fair share of 
publicity, but do not overload any 
one paper. If a story or a picture 
is exclusive, mark it so. 


. Use pictures freely, for they are the 
most valuable publicity of the day. 

. Have your material in ON TIME— 
late Wednesday for the Sunday is- 
sues, and 24 hours ahead of time 
for the dailies. 


Follow the style book rules care- 
fully, and do not write heads for 
your stories. 

Send your material through the mail, 
or drop it into the contributor’s box. 
Address it either to the city editor 
or the Sunday editor. Refrain from 
taking it in personally. 


A WORD about Pictures! With the ex- 


ception of the following six pictures, the 
Press Club has supplied ALL pictures 
to the city newspapers: 
group pictures of the 
highest students on the 
honor roll each quarter, 
a group picture of the 
charter members of the 
Press Club, an action 
picture of the school 
custodian receiving a 
gift at the expiration of 
40 years of service, and 
an action picture of the 
school play. In all, 
there have been 41 pic- 
tures of Hutchinson 
students (exclusive of 
sport pictures) pub- 
lished in Buffalo news- 
papers. 

The expense is met 
from the funds of “The 
Hutch-In-Sun,” and the 
Press Club feels that 
pictures are a good in- 
vestment. Every pic- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Columbia Press Advisers Meet at Philadelphia 


HE semi-annual luncheon of the 

executives and faculty advisers of 

the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation was held at Hotel Rittenhouse, 
Philadelphia, Saturday, October 6, at 
one o’clock. The attendance was good, 
there being a wide geographic represen- 
tation. The luncheon hour was enlivened 
by the impromptu presentation of a 
birthday cake to the president, Charles 
F. Troxell, of Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia. Not to be outdone, he re- 
sponded with clever witticisms. 

Mr. Troxell, in opening the meeting 
and introducing the first speaker, com- 
mented upon the aims and progress of 
the Association and stressed the big job 
that lies ahead. 

The first speaker was Dr. Albert L. 
Rowland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cheltenham Township, Elkins Park, 
Pennsylvania. His topic was “The Ad- 
ministrator and the School Publication.” 
Said Dr. Rowland, with a wide vision of 
the possibilities of the school press, “The 
school must be thought of as a com- 
munity, aiming to develop effective cit- 
izenship. The school community must 
have its press organ as surely as the 
outside community. That organ should 
strive for the following objectives: that 
of being informative to the students, and 
expressive of the school to the adult 
group. The ideal is the median between 
the two. 

Dr. Rowland insisted that in emphasiz- 
ing the importance of guidance, guidance 
must be in charge of an adult with the 
point of view that the publication is of 
the students, for the students, by the 
students. 


THERE are three chief phases of this 


work: content, format, and finance. 

The first of these should not have as 
its primary objective merely the imita- 
tion of elaborate professional literary 
work, but should aim for complete and 
adequate reporting. Freedom of expres- 
sion is desirable but should be led to 
harmonize with fair and worthy stan- 
dards. Stereotyped jokes and too many 
personal references that pretend to be 
funny serve only to lower the tone of 
the publication. Originality and idealism 
should be the watch words. Live ma- 
terial of every sort is a necessity. 

In regard to format, Dr. Rowland made 
the point that in the case of the maga- 
zine, a too elaborate cover is often made 
at great expense for a content that is 
mediocre in every way. Economy is 
possible with artistic finish. 
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By Lambert Greenawalt 


“The greatest problem of control that 
confronts the average school publication 
is finance. Here the adult adviser must 
be wise, tactful, kind and constant; and 
all administrative officers and faculty 
members should do all they can to aid the 
financial struggles of the paper, consist- 
ently and constructively.” 

Dr. Rowland concluded his clean-cut 
talk with a splendid plea for a sympa- 
thetic understanding between student 
journalists and school administrators. 
Strong support of the school press by the 
administration is the very best way for 
the administration to support itself. Low 
morale in the student body means in- 
difference to plans of administrators. 

Miss Rowena Harvey, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, Vice-President of the Association, 
director of student publications, South 
Side High School, was next called upon 
to extend greetings from the West. She 
spoke of her keen interest in the work 
of school publications in general and ex- 
pressed herself as being very glad of the 
opportunity to attend the meeting from a 
point so far distant as Fort Wayne. Miss 
Harvey is a leader in school press ac- 
tivities. 


Leronipas S. BECK, representing the 
Charles Beck Company, paper merchants 
of Philadelphia, was the paper-maker 
present. At many points in his complete 
and excellent talk on “Paper Manufactur- 
ing,” the romantic side of paper-making 
crept in, adding the color and atmosphere 
that made a highly technical subject a 
lively reality. 

W. T. Cooke of the Clark Printing 
House, Philadelphia, was one of the 
printers present. “Consider The Printer” 
was the theme of his able talk. His chief 
plea was that the relationship of the 
school press and the printer is “a mutual 
proposition.” The greatest difficulty 
seems to be tardiness in preparation of 
copy at the school, leading to hasty 
work by the printer. He also stressed 
the fact that it is necessary for the stu- 
dent journalist to balance each page well 
and study each issue for improvement. 
“Consult the printer regularly, and give 
him a fair chance,” he urged. 

D. H. Barnes, of the Westbrook Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, the other 
printer present, led a general discussion 
which elicited much helpful information. 


J OSEPH M. MURPHY, founder of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
and Assistant Director of Extension 


Work, Columbia University, was the next 
speaker. He discussed the various prob- 
lems, policies, and plans of the organiza- 
tion and made a number of announce- 
ments and appointments, including items 
pertaining to the annual convention in 
New York next March. 

In the course of his address, Mr, 
Murphy stated that there are upwards 
of 10,000 school publications in existence, 
not including annuals, and that members 
of the Columbia organization are listed 
in forty states of the Union, and in 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Alaska, Canada, 
England, and the Philippines. 

A number of those present stressed the 
necessity for official circulars and mono- 
graphs, a movement which has been in- 
augurated by the issuing of the Style 
Book last February. General subjects to 
be developed are: Status of the School 
Press, The Place of the School Press in 
Courses of Study, Standard School Press 
Policies, The School Press and the Com- 
munity, The Junior Fourth Estate, ete. 

Mr. Murphy called upon the commit- 
tees appointed in May to take up their 
work without further notice. The chair- 
men are as follows: Policies, Joseph M. 
Murphy; Yearbook, Mary Baylson, Girls’ 
High School, Philadelphia; Senior High 
Magazines, Faculty Adviser “Red and 
“White”, Lakeview High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Junior Magazines, De Witt D. 
Wise, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Elementary, 
Faculty Adviser “Broadcaster”, School 
51, Buffalo, N. Y.; Senior High News- 
pers, Lambert Greenawalt, “York-High 
Weekly,” William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pa.; Junior Newspapers, 
Faculty Adviser “Junior Four Review”, 
Junior High School No. 4, Trenton, 
N. J.; Elementary, Faculty Adviser of 
“You and Mee”, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; 
Teachers’ Colleges, Elizabeth Rosengar- 
ten, Normal School, Philadelphia; Junior 
Fourth Estate, Gertrude L. Turner, Ab- 
ington High School, Abington, Pa.; Edi- 
torial, De Witt D. Wise; Judges and 
Awards, Marion E. O’Neil, Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J.; Exhibit, R. A. 
Loomis, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Publicity, Russell J. Greenly, 
Akron University, Akron, O.; Interna- 
tional, Jerry M. Hawk, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti; Membership, Rose Alden, South 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

Mr. Murphy’s description of the In- 
ternational Press Exhibit at Cologne 
last summer was entertaining and en- 
lightening. 

“It was most significant,” he said, 
“that the finest exhibit in every way 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Publication with Two Staffs 


EFORE a person can fully appreciate 

the staff organization of the Ar- 

senal Cannon, the official student 
publication of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, he must 
know something of the school itself. 

The Arsenal Technical Schools, which 
include thirteen vocational schools and 
the Technical High School, have for a 
campus seventy-six acres of wooded land, 
the site of a former United States Ar- 
senal. The old arsenal buildings—the ar- 
senal, barn, barracks, artillery building, 
and others—have been converted into 
classrooms. Three modern buildings have 
been added to the original government 
group. The school itself, which was 
started in September, 1912, with an en- 
rollment of 183 pupils and eight teachers 
to relieve the crowded conditions in the 
other two high schools, has grown until 
now, in 1928, it has an enrollment of 
over 5,000. 

Eleven buildings are used as class- 
rooms; this means that a pupil usually 
has his classes in three or four different 
buildings during his daily schedule. For 
only fifteen minutes during the day, be- 
tween the fourth and fifth periods, i 
the entire student body assembled on the 
campus and that is for roll call when 
absences are taken and announcements 
are made in the 120 roll rooms. The 
school has never had an assembly room 
large enough to hold even one-tenth of 
the student-body at one time. Outdoor 
assemblies on the student-quadrangle or 
on the athletic field are held once or twice 
ayear. Three or four times a year “get- 
togethers” for parents and students are 
held evenings in a tabernacle downtown. 
If a student program is over at the end 
of the sixth period, he must leave the 
campus immediately unless he has a 
scheduled conference with a teacher. If 
his program doesn’t begin until roll call, 
he is not supposed to come on the campus 
until that time. 


Because of the above conditions the 
student publication has the great task 
of uniting the student-body, of inform- 
ing pupils as to everything that is tak- 


One of the most pop- 
ular features of the 
Arsenal Cannon is its 
cartoon strip, “The 
Cannonette,” which, in 
reality, is a tiny news- 
paper complete in 
graphic form 


By Ella Sengenberger 


Miss Ella Sengenberger 
Faculty Advisor of the Arsenal Can- 
on and originator of the two-staff 
plan discussed 


ing place on the campus, and of instill- 
ing the well-known spirit of Tech into 
its seven to nine hundred freshmen each 
semester. In order to accomplish all of 
this, the staff of the student publication 
must have a large number of wide-awake, 
energetic reporters who not only have 
“a nose for news” but also are not 
afraid to work. 

The Arsenal Cannon is issued sixteen 
times a semester. It is printed on ivory 
tinted sunrise enamel paper stock with 
a page size of seven and a half by ten 
and a half inches. The fifteen weekly 
issues have eight pages each, the final 
number, which is a semi-annual, has 
from forty-eight to fifty-six pages in 
January and from sixty-four to seventy- 
two pages in June, the size varying ac- 
cording to the number of graduates. The 
publication is not a newspaper, maga- 
zine, or annual but really a combina- 
tion of the three. 

The Cannon, as it is commonly called 
on the campus, carries no advertising 


nor does it receive any outside financial 
aid. It finances itself entirely through 
its subscriptions, the price being seventy- 
five cents a semester for the fifteen 
weekly issues and the final magazine 
number. Although the staff conducts 
the subscription campaigns, the school 
financial offices distributes the coupon 
books to the roll room agents, collects 
the money, and pays all the bills. Be- 
cause of these conditions the business 
staff of the Cannon is small. 


I N a school the size of Tech a number 


of students deserve the privilege of work- 
ing for their publication. The size of the 
staff ought to vary according to the size 
of the school. This situation is met by 
having a large editorial staff. Again, a 
number of students ought to have the 
training derived from holding responsible 
positions, and this situation is met not 
only by new staff position appointments 
each semester but also by having two 
distinct weekly editorial staffs which 
work alternately. The appointments are 
made by the sponsor according to length 
of service, ability, and actual accomplish- 
ments. 


Forty to fifty-five recommended stu- 
dents who have completed successfully a 
one-semester course in journalism com- 
prise the staff which, although it has two 
weekly editorial staffs, a business staff, 
and a magazine editor for the final en- 
larged issue, it is really just one large 
group, all of its members working for 
a common interest. 


Tue staff, which has its offices on the 
second floor of the West Residence, for- 
merly an officers’ residence, meets every 
day during the fourth period. The edi- 
tors and associate editors, business man- 
ager, and circulation manager are also 
assigned to the third period for staff 
work. This gives them an opportunity 
to discuss problems and to get detailed 
plans made before the entire group as- 
sembles. After their daily programs, 
staff members are permitted to return 
to the Cannon office, which is supervised 
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Pugilism in Schools Should Be 
Encouraged Tunney Says in Interview 


World’s Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Believes Track, Tennis, 
and Boxing Deserve Greater 
Recognition. 


“I endorse the idea of fostering boxing 
in high schools and colleges instead of 
other sports such as football and base- 
ball.” The heavy-built Tunney (pro- 


nounced Ton-ny) declared in a low, mel- 


low tone at Dr. Hamilton Holt’s resi- 
dence in Winter Park, after two previous 
attempts to interview him. “Such sports 
as track, tennis and boxing where in- 
dividuality reigns supreme should be en- 
couraged at all institutions. 

“The boy who knows how to ‘go it 
alone’ makes a bigger success in life 
after he gets out of school. Everyone 
should learn to do things by himself and 
not rely upon others.” 


Tue world’s heavyweight champion, 
who is also the most handsome of crown 
holders, when asked to what he attrib- 
utes his success, looked up with a broad 
smile across his face tanned by the Flor- 
ida sun and asserted, “Largely to my 
will-power. To be a successful athlete 
you must have a lot of will-power, and 
that is not acquired until after patient, 
industrious training both mentally and 
physically. Of course, singleness in 
thought, a little talent and strength must 
not be forgotten, for they have shared 
equally as much to make me what I am 
today.” 


“Yes, I strenuously object to the use 


of alcohol and cigarettes. I don’t think 
a boy with a clean head would do any- 
thing to abuse his body by drinking or 
smoking. Many do it, but still, what 
good do they derive by indulging in such 
practices ?” 


The champion thinks that boxing will 
develop gradually toward a higher stan- 
dard, after illustrating the evolution of 
boxing, one of the oldest sports of man, 
since the time of Homer to the present 
day. “Every year science will creep into 
the sport, and boxing will become a 
purely scientific game, and no longer a 
slugging contest as it has been in the 
past,” added the international figure, the 
idol of the youth of the country, who tri- 
dition holds is harder to interview than 
President Coolidge or Colonel Lindbergh. 

“Why are your punches so strong and 
effective?” 


“Simply because when delivering a 
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Plays Up Right Point 


This interview with Tunney plays 
up the right points for appearance in 
a high school paper: his idea of ath- 
letics for high school, strength of 
character, clean living, and comment 
on local conditions. 


blow I use every muscle in my body from 


heel to shoulder. You can’t hurt any- 


body by just giving love-taps; you have 
to put something behind the blow—and 
that vital something is your weight.” 


Wuart do I think of Orlando? Well, 


Orlando is a fine city. I haven’t been 
here very long to view matters from 
that angle, although two years ago I 
did stay here long enough to find it a 
prosperous and beautiful town,” emphat- 
ically stated Mr. Tunney, who has done 
to pugulism with sheer personality and 
endeavor what Colonel Lindbergh has 
done to elevate the level of aviation. “I 
understand that Orlando is known as the 
‘City Beautiful’ and is especially noted 
throughout the United States for its 
beautiful lakes, trees, and buildings, al- 
though I think Winter Park is also a 
very nice place.” 


(Editor’s Note: The readers may con- 
sider themselves fortunate in having this 
interview to read, which is the first one 
ever given to a high school reporter. It 
is widely known that Mr. Tunney is al- 
most harder to interview than the Presi- 
dent of the United States.) 


“The Orange and White,” 
Orlando, Florida. 


Smoke Bewilders Students 


Fire? Don’t people always say, 
“Where there’s smoke there’s fire?” 
Sure, that’s good logic. 

Thus reasoning, the student viewed 
with grotwing alarm the great puffs 
of smoke billowing down the corridor. 

To satisfy an insatiable curiosity, 
he began laboriously to climb the 
stairs. 

On the second floor the density of 
the atmosphere increased, and the 
student’s inquisitiveness, too. 

On reaching the third floor, he knew 
his quest was ended, for volumes of 
smoke were pouring forth from chem- 
istry lab! 

“High Times,” 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Student Tries 
Blindtold Test 


McGarry Declares Teaberry 
Strengthens Breath 


The authorities are at a loss as to how 
to proceed in the case of one Kenneth 
McGarry. 

Last Saturday evening, Mr. McGarry 
was given the famous “blindfold test,” 
using six different brands of gum, with 
a glass of soda water after each one, 
McGarry was to receive the personal 
thanks of the manufacturer of “Thick 
Stick Chewing Gum.” 

There were over seven witnesses 
present at the time of the test. Every- 
one expected McGarry to pass by saying 
that the “Thick Stick” chew was the 
best. 

It was quite a shock when he failed 
to identify any of the brands, choosing 
“Teaberry” as the best. After being in- 
formed of his failure, Mr. McGarry left 
the room, his face a fiery red color. Sev- 
eral hours later, the young man defiantly 
declared that he did prefer “Teaberry,” 
as it strengthened his breath. 


“Black and Gold,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hooks Up Interests 


Everything connected with class 
work is not dull. Below is an inter- 
esting feature story directly connected 
with literature. 


“Old Clock on the Stairs” 
Had Origin at this Site 


The memory of the “Old Clock on the 
Stairs” is to be preserved in a unique 
way. 

The beautiful Longfellow House, which 
was used by our beloved poet as a sum- 
mer home, has been chosen as the site 
for a new high school in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Since many inhabitants of Pittsfield 
objected to the removal of this building, 
the traditions of the place will be kept 
alive by calling the new school the 
“Longfellow School.” Still more inter- 
esting is the fact that the old staircase, 
immortalized by “The Old Clock on the 
Stairs,” will be used in the enw building. 
The original clock of the poem is now in 
the Longfellow Home in Cambridge, 
Mass., but another “grandfather clock” 
will be placed at the top of the stairway. 

But, though nothing else remains as 
memorials of Longfellow, his poems, 
alone, are enough to make him live etern- 
ally in the minds of all. 


“The Lookout,” 
Weaver High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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School Pictures for Publication 


FTER the print shop at Lakewood 
High School had put out a weekly 
paper for two or three years, it be- 

came apparent to those who were think- 
ing over the school problems that a radi- 
cal improvement could be made by using 
photographic illustrations. Possible 
methods for accomplishing this were 
many, but objections were equally nu- 
merous. Moreover, since we had no 
school camera, and since the difficulties 
of operating both the camera and the 
dark-room in connection with it were well 
understood, we felt that there might be 
some better solution. 

There happened to be a teacher who 
had made photography a hobby, and who 
knew more than the rudiments of camera 
work. This teacher proposed to take her 
own camera, make a few pictures, teach 
four or five of the older boys to do ac- 
ceptable work, calling them school pho- 
tographers and excepting them to 
use their own cameras in a spirit 
of loyal service to the school. They 
were to be boys who, having al- 
ready learned to do their own de- 
veloping and printing in their 
homes, would continue to do so. 


Tus plan was soon under way 


desirable places about the school 
were found where head-and-shoul- 


der pictures could be properly 
lighted, with satisfactory back- 
grounds, so that it was not long 
until “The Lakewood High Times” 
had a section on the front page 
called “High Lights,” showing pic- 
tures of newly elected class officers, club 
officers and others who were active in 
the work of the school. Even though 
the cameras used were not expensive 
ones nor the pictures ideal from the 
photographer’s or the printer’s point of 
view, we had made a beginning, for the 
paper was more attractive and better ac- 
cepted than before. 

During the next summer some of the 
boys earned money for better cameras 
by doing photographic work for their 
friends. This enabled us to branch out, 
taking pictures about the school, showing 
the results of class projects, athletic 
events, Honor Day and other matter of 
intense interest to the students. These 
were put in the form of a news strip in 
the back page of the weekly paper. Oth- 
ers became interested in the work, and 
the larger group wished to organize. It 
Seemed wise to let them have the club, 
but we still held that it would be best to 
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use their own equipment, making the de- 
veloping and printing an evening occupa- 
tion, and providing a number of dark- 
rooms available at short notice. By that 
time some were proficient enough to take 
pictures one day, develop and print them 
and return the prints the following 
morning, though in general such haste 
was unnecessary. 


A SATISFACTORY way of handling the 


photography in connection with the paper 
was worked out at the start and has 
been very little changed. The teacher in 
charge of the group was handed a list 
of the pictures wanted, some of which 


Picture of Medal Won by Lakewood High School 


Swimming Team 


were starred, indicating that they would 
be for the next week’s issue. The others 
might be taken at any convenient tinje, 
This list was made up and attended to 
by the pupil called the photography edi- 
tor, who secured the O. K. of the teacher 
of journalism. 

Each week one member of the Photog- 
raphy Club was assigned to take these 
pictures and to keep his eyes open for 
further possibilities which would be ad- 
ded to the list with the sanction of the 
editor and his advisor. Other pictures 
than the ones ordered might be taken 
at any time by any member, but if the 
prints were not accepted, the loss in 
material must be borne by the pupil. 

With this plan pupils who take defi- 
nite pictures by order are assured the 
cost of the materials even if they fail. 
Sometimes in games and track events 
they are limited as to the number of ex- 


posures they may make on the school 
order, thus preventing their calling on 
the funds for an exorbitant amount. 


W HEN the prints and films are turned 


in, the pupil who has done the work is 
entitled to present a bill to cover his ac- 
tual expense, and this bill, with the O. K. 
of both teachers is good for money from 
the “High Times” fund. Rates have been 
agreed upon for the common amateur 
sizes. The file-clerk, an officer of the 
club, puts the films in file, keeping them 
by subjects and by years. Some of these 
films have been drawn out by members 
of the club for the purpose of making 
prints for sale. These prints are in great 
demand for memory books, so that there 
is no need to take orders. By this means 
the club treasury has been established. 
We find that the girls who have come 
into the club have been busy in their own 
line, as well as with general subjects. 
Such things as dresses and hats 
made in the school, dolls dressed in 
costumes of various periods, the 
girls’ athletic events and _ the 
Friendship Club activities, all very 
interesting, are pictured on the 
news strip or on the full page of 
illustrations that we have had each 
year. 


THEsE pupil photographers need 


constant advice as to lighting, time 
of exposure and background. With 
large groups a teacher must be on 
hand to assist. One pupil was very 
successful in taking a picture of a 
bronze medal won by the swimming team, 
but her success was largely due to the 
fact that she had been told where to set 
it up, how to stop down the lens, and 
how to expose it. Her own experience 
would not have been sufficient to bring 
success without very definite directions. 
By such means waste in effort and ma- 
terials is cut down. 

There is nothing quite so heartening 
for the beginner in photography as to 
see his own pictures, taken with his own 
camera and developed and printed by 
himself, actually published, and that not 
many days after he did the work. Some- 
times it comes as a surprise to those 
who are trying out for membership in 
the club, and they are tremendously ex- 
cited to learn that their efforts are really 
being published and paid for. 

We find that having the pupils operate 
their own cameras is one of the most val- 

Continued on Page 12 





A Publication 
Continued from Page 9 
by the publication sponsor during the 
day. 

Each of the two weekly staffs, which 
publish the Cannon on alternate weeks, 
is a complete unit. It has its own editor- 
in-chief, associate and feature editors, 
copy editors, and reporters. The car- 
toonist, however, works for both staffs, 
consulting each week with the editor as 
to what is to be featured. Each editor 
in-chief has entire control of his staff, 
being responsible only to the board of 
control. However, the staff has its 20de 
of ethics, its well defined standar4s, and 
its regular policy as to make-up, so that 
the issues are uniform. 

The two editorial staff rooms are lo- 
cated on each side of the business office. 
At the beginning of the fourth period 
after they have signed in that the sec- 
retary may report absences, the mem- 
bers of each staff go to their respective 
rooms to carry on the work of the day. 

Each staff completes a cycle of two 
weeks for its issue. While Staff I is 
gathering news for its issue, Staff II is 
pasting its dummy, correcting proof, and 
finally, distributing its issue. 


A detailed program of a staff’s work 


for an issue is as follows: Monday, dur- 
ing staff period, the editor gives out the 
assignments, all of which must be writ- 
ten, copy read, and typed, ready to send 
down to the printer by Thursday at five 
o'clock. The following Monday the 
following week-end athletic stories are 
sent to the printer, galley proof is read, 
and the dummy is pasted. Tuesday the 
page proof is read. During the three 
lunch periods on Thursday and Friday, 
the Cannons are distributed. On the 
day that the Cannon comes out, the edi- 
tor and his staff discuss the issue, se- 
lecting the best articles, criticising errors, 
and deciding how to improve their next 
number. When there is no actual work 
to be done for the current issue during 
staff period, staff members practice 
proof reading, discuss their original 
manuscripts to note improvement or rep- 
etition of errors, read exchanges or press 
magazines, assist the circulation man- 
ager, or make plans for future issues. 


If a big problem arises, as was the 
case this last spring when the Cannon 
handled the campus publicity for the 
Organ Fund Drive when the entire school 
worked to raise money to purchase a 
pipe organ for the new auditorium, the 
two weekly staffs planned their cam- 
paign together, although each staff 
strove for unique features for its issues. 


Unity Maintained 
The unity of the different groups in 
the staff as a whole is maintained not 
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LIKES TO 60 

OUTDOOR 
REPAIRING 


“The Bugle”, Washington Junior 
High School, Duluth, Minn. 


only through the code of ethics and the 
constitution but also by means of a 
board of control, composed of the edi- 
tors and associate editors of the two 
weekly staffs, the magazine editor, the 
business and circulation managers, and 
the sponsor. The chairman of the board 
is elected at the first meeting. Meet- 
ings are held on an average of every 
three or four weeks, or whenever prob- 
lems arise which call for an immediate 
decision. Several times a semester the 
sponsor calls the entire staff together 
for a general discussion. 


This plan of having two distinct 
weekly staffs has been in force for eight 
years and has proved to be a most suc- 
cessful arrangement. In their friendly 
rivalry the staffs strive to outdo each 
other in the gathering and writing of 
more and better news and feature stories 
and in figuring out clever cartoons and 
features. Thus, keener interest is stimu- 
lated in each issue and, as a result, bet- 
ter Cannons are distributed to the criti- 
cal student readers. 


Getting Settled 


Continued from Page 4 
do, and it can’t be done unless we settle 
down right away. Postpone your “get- 
ting settled,” and you postpone the day 
when you will begin to use the knowledge 
you have stored up. 


No doubt many resolutions to do 
good or at least better work this fall 
have been made. Some are kept, some 
are forgotten. If you’ve made one, keep 
it, because you will profit by it. 

“Lakewood (Ohio) High Times.” 


School Pictures 
Continued from Page 11 


uable features of our plan. The mem. 
bers do as much picture taking for them. 


_ selves as for the school, and are contip- 


ually learning to work with more assur. | 
ance. Action pictures, which are hard 
for anyone, are our most difficult at. 
tempts, though last year we had two 
Graflex cameras owned by pupils. The 
coaches, however, are always ready to co- 
operate, and often help in posing such 
pictures. We note that even the large 
newspapers fall back on posed pictures 
of athletes fairly often. 


One of the handicaps we meet is that 


the pupils graduate, and new ones must 
be found to take their places. But there 
are many ways in which interest is kept 
up. The knowledge that there is such 
a club, meeting twice a month, and carry- 
ing on a coaching program at the begin- 
ning of each term, makes many pupils 
able to meet the requirements in a re 
markably short time. In fact, some who 
enter from the junior high school ar 
ready to join because of their activity 
in the photography club there. An ex- 
hibit of prints other than those taken 
at school was shown in the school library, 
and members of the club have made a 
few pictures for the faculty committee 
on publicity. 


For the last two years we have hada 
hand in the school annual. This was 
managed a little differently. One of the 
members was assigned to the annual 
board as a regular member of the staff 
and although most of the photography 
was done on contract by a local photog: 
rapher, this boy, with the help of the 
teacher the first year and that of the 
whole club the second year, took pictures 
of the faculty members “in action” and 
at home, as well as some pictures of 
athletic events. 


The mastery of the subject that some 
of the pupils have gained has helped 
them in their work at college. Two at 
the state university have made part of 
their expenses by doing work in photog- 
raphy and one has turned his knowledge 
to account in illustrating his theses. 
Others have continued taking pictures 
for college publications. One still in high 
school has combined his camera and 4 
microscope, to further his interest in 
biology by making pictures of parts of 
insects. 


There have been difficulties, but never 
insurmountable ones, and our success has 
been enough to justify all the cost. We 
have an interesting year ahead in which 
we hope to improve on our past record, 
and to start new projects in photography: 
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A Survey of Student Buying Power 


NE of the most annoying problems 
confronting the advertising man- 
agers of many high school pub- 

lications is the difficulty of convincing the 
local merchant that advertising in the 
school publication really pays. 

At every gathering of faculty advisers 
or of advertising managers, some one in- 
variably asks, “How do you manage to 
sell ads to the merchants of your town? 
Most of the men we call on regard an 
ad in the school paper as a charity dona- 
tion, and the money spent on one as a 
total loss.” 

In many cases it is impossible to 
change the local merchant’s point of view. 
He is in business to make money and 
does not like to spend money on un- 
profitable ventures. 

That being the case, there is but one 
thing to do—and that is to show him just 
how much business he can do among the 
students of the school, and to point out 
the honestly golden opportunity he over- 
looks by not advertising. Remember, he 
wants facts, not generalities. 


In the first place, the school paper 


(magazine or newspaper) is the one 
prime publication in its class—bar one. 
There are all sorts of “class publica- 
tions”—women’s, boys’, girls’, radio, me- 
chanical, electrical, engineering, scien- 
tific, etc., etc., but there is just one type 
of publication that is read by practically 
everybody in a school, and that is the 
school paper. 

It is safe to say that, in the aggregate, 
the school paper more: thoroughly 
reaches more girls and boys between the 
ages of 13 and 18 than any other single 
publication. 

Several “commercial” magazines have 
investigated the income, and the buying 
power of their subscribers and have used 
the facts so ascertained as selling points 
to present to advertisers selling products 
or services that are bought by readers of 
that type of publication. The place to 
advertise goods used by women is in a 
publication read principally by women. 
Similarly, the place to advertise goods 
used by high school students is in the 
publication read by those students. 

What do readers of high school papers 
use? What do they buy—out of their 
own money and to what extent do they 
influence their parents in the expenditure 
of the family budget? 


A MOMENT’S thought will show how 
wide is the field of the high school 


students’ expenditures. They buy pens, 
Pencils, notebooks, candy, and ice cream 
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sodas and sundaes, it is true, but they 
also buy their own clothes in many cases, 
or they insist that their parents buy 
them in some particular store. They go 
to the “movies,” the theaters, they take 
dancing lessons, and music lessons. They 
“eat downtown.” They spend a good- 
sized sum on their personal appearance, 


Here’s a Solution 


“Plan your work and then work 
your plan” is the cryptic and sage 
advice given to beginners. in many 
lines of work. The same can be 
given to advertising managers and so- 
licitors. In this article by Mr. Troxell 
is the plan, safe, sane, and effective. 
It has been tried and has brought re- 
sults. It will take work to carry it 
out. But any amount of effort is 
worthwhile if high school publica- 
tions’ advertising can be lifted from 
the drabness of charity to the realm 
of business. 


because they are at an age when they 
begin to realize that personal appearance 
counts for much. Some of them ‘have 
their own automobiles for which they buy 
accessories and supplies. They buy 
books, magazines, musical instruments, 
cameras, films, and other supplies. The 
girls buy party decorations several 
times a year. The mechanically inclined 
boys want their own workshops, equipped 
with tools that belong to them. 


How much do these and other items 
cost them or their families in the course 
of a year? Have you ever tried to figure 
it out? Have you any accurate idea of 
the huge volume of business for which 
the. students of a moderate sized high 
school are responsible ? 


It does not take much figuring to ar- 
rive at the cost of the candy bill, for 
instance. If each student in a high 
school of 1,000 spends 30 cents a week 
for candy, the annual bill is $15,600. If 
each student spends $20 a year on shoes, 
galoshes, rubbers, gym shoes, etc., there 
is a $20,000 footwear business waiting 
for some one to pick it up. One trip a 
week to the “movies” at 25 cents costs 
the student body $13,000 a year. A visit 
to the barber once every three weeks, at 


60 cents, means $8,665 for the barber in 


a year from 1,000 students. 


The reader can draw his own conclu- 
sions as to how much, on the average, a 
boy or girl spends on clothing in a year, 
and then decide for himself just which is 
the best location in town for a clothing 
business catering exclusively to the needs 
of high school boys and girls! 


In a high school of 2,000 it actually 
costs just about $240 a day to ride on 
street cars, busses, and trains to and 
from school, $1,196 a week, or about 
$48,000 for the school year. It is quite 
likely that most transportation com- 
panies do not consider advertising in a 
high school publication of any value! 

Any business manager, with a very 
few odd minutes at his disposal, can 
make his calculations of the “buying 
power” of any sized school. 


From the examples cited above, it is 


surely conservative to place the average 
yearly expenditure (direct or over which 
the student has some influence) at $250 
per student, yet this totals $250,000 for 
a school of 1,000, or $500,000 for a school 
of 2,000. When advertising effectively 
reaches a market like this, how can a 
merchant call it charity to pay for space 
in a school paper? 

This is not the place to discuss ways 
of selling advertising or the preparation 
of effective copy, but the attempt is here 
made to furnish advertising managers 
with a fairly accurate means of de- 
termining how much the students of a 
given school actually have spent in a 
year on various commodities. 

To secure accuracy, stress should be 
laid on the necessity of carefully prepar- 
ing the student body for what is coming, 
and allowing them time to think over 
the items involved. It should be abso- 
lutely understood that no one’s name will 
be known, so that amounts may be stated 
with perfect frankness and honesty. 

A form somewhat like the one printed 
below can be devised and distributed to 
the student body, through the medium 
of the home room or other convenient 
units. 

Data can be tabulated in many ways, 
according to the use to which it is to be 
put—by boys and girls, by classes, etc., 
etc. Advertising managers will find 
much “ammunititon” in the facts that are 
gathered. The merchant will be able to 
see just how much business there is in 
that particular field in which he is in- 
terested. An intelligent interpretation 
and use of data cannot help but result in 
satisfaction to the publication and the 
advertiser. 

“X Y Z TIMES” 
Survey of Student Expenditures 

Your school paper is making a com- 
prehensive survey of the total amount of 
money spent by all our boys and girls in 
one ‘year. 

Below you will find listed a number of 

Continued on page 16 





Modern Requirements of Typograghy 


HE printing industry may be termed 
the barometer of commercial 
prosperity. It differs from all 

other industries in that it deals with 
every calling and is closely identified 
with the prosperity of each. For in- 
stance, a mnufacturer of shoes has but 
an academic interest in the piano in- 
dustry, but both the shoemaker and the 
piano man are interested in printing and 
advertising. There are few callings, in- 
deed, in which the intelligent or careless 
use of these agents does not spell the 
difference between success or failure. 

A close study of the facts will show 
that no other new departure from the 
strictly academic work promises more 
practical good to the student, society, the 
school and industry at large than a 
knowledge of the printing art. Those 
well informed are agreed that there is 
no other industrial agent in operation in 
the schools today that is so far reaching 
in its usefulness. 

Our entire educational system depends 
upon the several branches of the graphic 
arts. It begins in the kindergarten with 


the printed picture or character, and con- 
tinues as long as the boy or girl remains 


in school, and thereafter in industrial 
life if he desires to progress. Printing 
requires the practical application of 
knowledge gained in the study of spell- 
ing, grammar, rhetoric and composition, 
and mathematics. The student must 
refer to the dictionary, the one book of 
greatest usefulness and educational 
value in both school and industry, for 
correct spelling, definition and division of 
words, and their synonyms, more often 
in printing than in the preparation of 
any other school lesson. 


Surety the person with a working 


knowledge of printing, what constitutes 
good printing and artistic printing, as 
well as the elements of-construction in a 
piece of printing, will be many, many 
times repaid for his study by being able 
to buy his own printing judiciously, by 
his ability to construct effective adver- 
tising, by knowing the proper use of 
type and the value of different type faces 
in display, as well as an acquaintance- 
ship with correct balance and arrange- 
ment for artistic appearance. 

The modern requirements placed upon 
the typography of effective printed mat- 
ter are becoming more and more exact- 
ing. In that it must serve its purpose 
more truly and conclusively, and we 
might say productively, than ever in the 
past. For, after all, why is typography 
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C. S. Rinehart 


employed at all, if not to sell something 
and produce those much desired results 
—PROFITS! 

Suppose a manufactutrer had his 
product perfected and all ready for 
quantity production, his next step would 


Mysterious? Why, No! 


The “back office’—the working end 
—of a print shop has all the qualities 
of the unknown thdt the fabled lab- 
rynth had to the ancient Greeks. But 
it need no be so. Ten hours of study 
of an ordinary text book on printing, 
followed by study of a book on make- 
up, and that backed up by a compari- 
son of how different good papers and 
magazines set heads, use subheads, il- 
luminate with initial letters, and en- 
liven the pages with boxes and italics, 
will enable any high schooli pupil to 
weigh the typographic merits of his 
own publication and make changes 
for the better. 


be to call in his sales force and assign to 
each one a particular medium for adver- 
tising. To one a newspaper, to another 
a national magazine, to another a broad- 
side, to another a poster, to another an 
outdoor sign board, and whatever other 
channels he might choose to employ. 
Then he would say, “Boys, go out and 
buy X dollars worth of typography for 
each of these and have them distributed 
accordingly. Then come back in and get 
your order books and go out and write 
up orders until the entire market is sup- 
plied.” 

A dream, isn’t it? Sure it is, but 
dreams can come true. If these sales- 
men wrote convincing copy, and if the 
typography of the message was correctly 
interpretive, just such a thing would 
happen. Now, they must both depend 
upon one another. The best sales copy 
in the world interpreted in a sloppy, care- 
less manner with type will absolutely fall 
flat. On the other hand, typography of 
the highest degree, expressive and inter- 
pretive, arranged in correct art propor- 
tions and attractiveness will have no 
effect in stimulating a sale if done from 
poor sales copy. 

But should the sales person, who can 
write effective advertising, ally himself 
with the typographer, who can make type 
talk to express and interpret to the 
readers the thought and message he is 
trying to get across, there surely would 
be a miracle performed in the sales of 
that product. This very thing has been 
done many, many times and in many 
diversified fields of industry. You prob- 


ably know of some new invention or some 
new article manufactured that soon 
flooded the country with its presence, 
almost as soon as it was advertised. You 
can rest assured that the typographer 
interpreted good sales copy in effective 
correct display. 


"THERE are certain fundamentals to be 


followed in the study and practice of 
typography. I refer, of course, to dis- 
play composition. Straight matter com- 
position involves no intricacies, such as 
choosing various, contrasting, as well as 
harmonious types to express thought, for 
you have your grammar punctuation 
there: periods, commas, colons, semi- 
colons, hyphens, exclamation points, 
question marks, parentheses, dashes, ete. 
But these are lacking in display compo- 
sition. Larger type for emphasis, as 
well as a judicious use of italics, caps 
contrasting with lower case are needed 
with the whole arranged to become a 
harmonious one—pleasing and attractive 
to the eye, balanced in proper art pro- 
portions, ornamented in a finished way, 
not gaudy, but in tone with the compo- 
sition to give it that final ironed out ap- 
pearance so that when the reader 
casually looks upon it he is attracted 
pleasingly and willingly continues to 
read and perfectly understand the con- 
tent, which has been so clearly and cor- 
rectly interpreted by display. 
Advertising typography is a compara- 
tively young thing. It is, unquestion- 
ably, the result of the development of the 
finer physical appearance of advertising 
which began to make itself known during 
the years just preceding the war. Before 
that time the copy for most advertise- 
ments was sent to the magazine, news- 
paper or printer for a set-up, and what- 
ever typographical arrangement was put 
together, was the accepted usage. 
Cheltenham, and, of course, Caslon, 
were the type faces commonly employed. 
But, seemingly with the advent of im- 
proved photography, photo-engraving 
and better illustrating came the rise, as 
well as the need, of “the lay-out” for im- 
proved typography. The value of the 
proper spotting, the just-right spacing, 
and the use of the correct type face were 
so evident that it became a veritable 
contest to see who could get up the finest 
appearing advertising. The majority of 
our larger magazines took every step 
possible to clean up and make more at- 
tractive their advertising pages so that 
their entire book would present a finer 
Continued on Page 15 
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My Experience as an 


ITLES are odd things. Some one 
with a philosophical mind has said 
that a good title is harder to 

choose than a good story is to write. At 
best, tittles are misleading. True to 
form, the above one is, too, for the word 
experiences is not the proper term to use. 
But, adopting the general phraseology, 
why worry over that? 

Take a feeling of deepest satisfaction 
and a feeling of falling through space, 
take the sensations of a June lover, take 
what Sherman called war, take the emo- 
tions of an inebriate. Mix them all as 
ingredients in some huge caldron which 
hangs over a slow tempering fire—and 
you have the feeling that I had upon em- 
barking on the buffetted ship “Editor” in 
1926. 

My days as an editor that year were a 
daze indeed—at times realistic and again 
dim and obscure and forgetable. I can 
vividly recall hectic hours of proof- 
reading and dummy making, of financial 
struggles and joyously seeing an issue of 
our magazine finished. But the whole 
year’s work in general is, always will be, 
a hazy recollection. As far as I am con- 
cerned, though, two events of prime im- 
portance occurred: one, that we printed 
three hundred -twenty-eight pages for 
our subscribers; the other, that we made 
a definite change in policy for the next 
year by abandoning our magazine in 
favor of a newspaper. 


By Wesley Oler 


Wesley Oler, 
Woodbury High School, 
Woodbury, N. J. 


A thing can reach its peak and after 


that be useless. Such was the case, I 
think, with our magazine. For three 
years it. was on a subtle decline, which 
could not ‘be halted. The cause of that 
decline is indeterminable, though the 
probable truth of the matter is that the 


Editor 


school had outgrown the type of publica- 
tion we invariably offered. 

But the decline was there. That was 
the chief thing. Making the necessary 
adjustment lay foremost in our minds. 

If ever confronted with a problem 
similar to ours, be assured that taking it 
to a representative body of the school 
will at least do no harm. In our case 
we laid the matter before a temporary 
board of students and teachers in the 
ratio of three students to one teacher, 
and said simply, “Give us the answer to 
our problem.” They did. 

This year we have a feeling of sta- 
bility. We realize that the work has just 
begun, that we can make vast improve- 
ments next year. We are rid of that 
feeling of stagnation. 


Corncipent with the change of publi- 


cation came the establishment of what 
was termed a policy board. In Woodbury, 
its organization amounts to a continu- 
ation of that same board which had revo- 
lutionized our policy the year before. 
Its duties, however, are broader. In- 
stead of being limited to a unit task, it 
is expected to settle all questions of our 
newspaper’s policy. Though somewhat 
raw, the policy board seems due to be- 
come a most important factor in the 
management of high school publications. 
Its practical value is great. Its spirit of 
democracy is greater. 





The Press Clu 
Continued from Page 7 

ture is used at least twice—once in the 
school newspaper and once in a city 
daily. Pictures of prominent students 
often travel twice or even three times 
to the offices of the city papers—for the 
librarians are scrupulously careful about 
returning them. And then they may be 
used again, when students become 
alumni, and win honors in college or in 
business. It pays! 

More than this, if time permits, the 
club tries to send the picture of such a 
student to the community paper in his 
locality. This effort is made because 
Hutchinson draws its student personnel 
from every section of the city. 


Anp the record? Not only does the 


Press Club keep the official school record 
book or “log” up-to-date with all news- 
paper clippings, but it also maintains a 
Separate scrapbook as its own record. 
Next year, members of the club will 
help to collect and systematize the great 


October, 1928 


body of alumni material which will be 
used for the 75th anniversary number. 

With occasional meetings at which 
prominent Buffalo newspaper and adver- 
tising men are speakers—meetings which 
are open to all high school students who 
are interested in journalism—the Press 
Club is always busy. 


Modern 

Continued from Page 14 
and more inviting piece of printed mat- 
ter. Such requirements as “original 
plates or drawings only,” “new compo- 
sition with new type” for all straight 
reading matter, and many other restric- 
tions. The tendency was for beauty and 
refinement, rather than the shrieking 
circus type of advertising of former 
years. 

Mr. E. G. Johnson, of Bunscho, Inc., 
Chicago, says, “As the elocutionist 
charms with voice inflections and man- 
nerisms so does the typographic artist 
convey charm and meaning with cold 
type.” 


In conclusion, allow me to say this. If 
you want to choose a life’s vocation in 
which you can study and experiment and 


create and practice and never feel satis- 
fied that you know it all, a vocation that 
will bring out of you or inspire you with 
the finest appreciations the world of art 
is capable of, a vocation which you cannot 
help but “love, cherish and obey,” one 
that fascinates you with its variety as 
well as its far reaching usefulness, even 
its necessity, that keeps you allied with 
all industries, wide awake and learning 
and developing your own wonderful 
being the rest of your life than choose 
“Printing” wholeheartedly! 


Clever Takeoff 


The blindfold advertisements that 
you see so frequently may have ap- 
pealed to your sense of humor. The 
writer of the feature printed on page 
10 applied the idea to his own school. 





A Survey of Student 
(Continued from page 13) 
items involving expenditures. In some 
cases you spend your money without any 
suggestion or interference from your 
family—place such amounts in column 1. 
In other cases, you have a say or an in- 
fluence in your parents’ expenditures for 
you—place such amounts in column 2. 
Please list all expendittures made since 
this time last year. 
Fill in every item that applies to you. 
Be sure to give all information requested. 


DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME to this 
sheet. We are interested in totals, not 
individuals. 


Please use ink and do not fold this 
sheet any more than necessary. 


Return this sheet to your home room 
adviser (or representative) on 
Check 


BOYO GIRLD Homeroom 


Average earnings per week 
Average personal allowance per week 


Average personal expenditures per 


CLOTHING— Col 1 "= 
Dresses Direct | trolled 
Suits 
Topcoats 
Collars 
Shirts 
Ties 
Sweaters 
Hats and Caps 
Stockings or Socks 
Underwear 
Miscellaneous Clothing 

SHOES— 

Street and school 
Dress 

Gym 

Rubbers 
Galoshes 
Slippers 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES— 
Pencils 
Fountain Pens 
Drawing Instruments 

_PAPER— 
Typewriter 
Social Stationery 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Street Car 
Train 
Taxi 

AMUSEMENTS— 
Motion Pictures 
Theaters 
Dances 
Dancing Lessons 

FOOD— 

Purchased at School 

Purchased Outside 
School 

Candy 
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Ice Cream, 
Sundaes, etc. 
PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE—— 
Haircut, etc. 
Hairdressing 
Cosmetics and 
Perfumes 
Rings, Watches, 
Pins, etc. 
VEHICLES— 
Automobile 
Motorcycle 
Bicycle 
Boat 
Gasoline, Tires, 
Accessories 
PLEASURE— 
Books 
Magazines 
Music (sheet and 
book) 
Musical instruments 
Music Lessons 
Garden Supplies 
(flowers, seeds, 
bulbs, etc.) 
Cameras 
Films 
Machinery and Tools 
Camping Equipment 


“Longwood Ledger” 
Longwood H. S., Cleveland, Ohio 


Parties and Party — Col § 
Favors . 

Radio and Accessories 

Gifts 

Miscellaneous 


Columbia Press Advisers 
Continued from Page 8 

was that of the Soviet. The New Yo 
Times and Herald Tribune were the on 
American papers represented.” 

He urged the Association to avoid pi 
falls and snares that aim to prof 
sionalize and control the school press, 
propaganda of such color is widesprea¢ 

Mr. Murphy finally outlined plans f 
the coming year and led a general di 
cussion dealing with a variety of adm 
istrative matters. ; 

The meeting adjourned at six o’cle 
reluctantly, even then. 


Cover Drawn For | 
“Student’s Pen 


_The bewitching cover design of 
number of the “Review” was drawn f 
the “Student’s Pen” of the Pittsfie 
Massachusetts, High School. The edi or 
of the “Review” are indebted to that pu 
lication for its kind permission to 
print it. 
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A Request 


The Faculty Advisers’ Association of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association has built up a list of several 
hundred names of school publications throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. It is now de- 
sirous of increasing the size of this list, so that any 
notices of the work of the association may reach the 
greatest possible number of interested advisers and pub- 
lications. 


All advisers who are readers of the School Press 
Review are requested to assist in this task, by filling out 
the accompanying form or one similar to it, and forward 
the information to Miss Gertrude L. Turner, correspond- 
ing secretary, Abington High School, Abington, Pa. 


Your Name 

Name of Publication 

Type of Publication 

Frequency of Publication 

Adviser for News..., Editorial..., Art..., Business 
Name of School .... 

School Address (Street) 


Similar data about others, either schools or advisers, 
in your vicinity, will also be appreciated. 











